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THY WILL BE DONE. 
“Thy will be done”; naught see I in thy will, 
In life or death, but greatest glory still. 
“Thy will be done”; then all the earth to thee 
In love and harmony will bow the knee. 
“Thy will be done”; O show thy servant, Lord, 
This great world governed by thy holy word, — 
“Thy will be done,” then, ali my prayer would be. 
My life, my aims, my work, all, Lord, for thee. 
E.S.S 


THE FRIEND AND HIS MESSAGE. 
[Address of John William Graham, of Manchester, Ergland, 
at the opening session of Friends’ General Conference at 
Toronto, Eighth month 12th, 1904.] 


The rise of the Society of Friends was due to a 
iresh and vivid consciousness of “the Light that 
lighteth every man that ee into the world’ 
that is, it might be called a “ Community of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

The whole Christian Church finds room for rever- 
ence for the Holy Spirit, and has founded the festival 
of Whitsuntide to commemorate it. Whatever util- 
ity such special times as Whitsuntide may have for 
those who ean only be led to think at all by being 
reminded to do so by the return of an anniversary, 
| have some fear that one effect of it has been to 


cause the work of the Holy Spirit to be regarded as | 


an incidental feature of the Gospel, to be commemo- 
rated about the end of May, rather than as the cen- 
tral manifestation of it every day in the year 

For, in fact, it is the core of the rope for all of us, 
whatever its outward texture may be. Jesus told us 
plainly that to speak against the Son of man was par- 
donable, but not against the Holy Spirit. This pass- 
age I take to mean that we may be in error about 
Jesus himself and miss his precious and sustaining 
fellowship, without being irredeemably lost; but as 
the Holy Spirit is what we must live by all the time, 
the loss of it is, and must ever be, while it lasts, the 
loss of God. 

Between the soul of man and the light that light- 
eth him there have intervened two channels of com- 
munication. These two means of grace are, of course, 
the Church and the Bible. 

Bluntly put, we assert that there is no such thing 
as the authority of the Church. It is but the con- 
sensus of a number of men like ourselves, who lived 
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| in ages less well informed than our own—who, in 


early days, were influenced by heathen preposses- 
sions, at all times were dependent upon a rather low 
average of current opinion among the multitude, and 
in later days were coerced by political necessities, and 
by the personal tastes of such kings and queens as 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. Ruskin says: “ You 
might as well talk of the authority of a morning 
cloud. There is light in it; but it is not of it, and it 
does not transmit all the light that it receives from 
Christ who is its sun.” He continues that “ you 
might as well talk of the authority of a flock of sheep. 
For Christ’s Church is a body to be taught and fed, 
not to teach and feed.” 

With regard to the Bible: it is a treasure house of 
jewels of very varying value; a record of priceless in- 
spiration fitted into forms not always easy for mod- 
ern men to follow. The question is not really one as 
to its authority—for it sometimes speaks with con- 
flicting authority—but as to its comprehension and 
interpretation. To try to appreciate and properly 
interpret the Bible is far from plain sailing, it is a 
lifelong task for a man who is both learned and spir- 
itually minded. The Spirit is therefore ultimately 
sible. 

We are thrown back, then, within, for the laws of 
the Kingdom whose seat is within,* and according 
to the final judgment of the inward man will be the 
measure of truth we unite with in the Church, and 
the measure we can glean out of the Bible. 

3ut when all has been said, there remain practica) 
difficulties in relying wholly upon individual guid- 
The opponents of early Quakerism not un- 


that they were assuming a blasphemous claim to in- 
fallibility, and that tailors and shepherds should not 
claim to be wiser than bishops and Christian Fathers. 
Indeed, the first generation of Quaker apostles had 
not passed to its rest before misgivings had arisen 
among the Friends themselves, and cautionary state- 
ments implying their practical unity with orthodox 
Christians on most points began to be uttered. Ed- 
ward Burrough, Francis Howgill and Isaac Pening- 
ton had died—had died too young, after many im- 
prisonments, before the first flush of the glorious 
sense of immediate revelation had been checked by 
the cold hand of authority. 

But we find in the writings which date near the 
vear 1700 many signs of what some would eall a re- 
turn to soberness, others a shrinking from the possi- 
bilities implied in the full light of revealed truth. 
There is the well known contradiction in Barelay’s 
Apology in which he states that all conclusions must 


* “Shall the Kingdom be within and the laws of the Kingdom 
written without in a book ? ” asked Isaae Penington. 
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come to the test of Holy Scripture, a cautionary 
statement out of harmony with the rest of the book. 
William Penn’s Letter to the Bishop of Cork in his 
old age is different in tone from “ The Sandy Foun- 


dation Shaken” and “ Innocency with her Open 
Face,” which he wrote, one of them from Newgate, 


in his youth. George Fox also obtained leave to land 
on Barbadoes by writing a letter to the Governor, re- 
citing all that he could agree with out of the West- 
minster Confession. After his death George White- 
head was instrumental in drawing up a confession of 
faith as near as possible to current orthodoxy. 

These utterances, which were checks upon, not 
characteristic of the Friend and his Message, but due 
to the impact of current opinion upon it, were con- 
veniently quotable and were reassuring to critics. 
They have found their way extensively into Yearly 
Meeting’s Epistles and so into Books of Discipline. 
It would be out of place to discuss them on their 
merits now. 

The diversity thus present from all days except the 
earliest has never been finally adjusted amongst us. 
There have been those on the one hand to whom in- 
dividual enlightenment and personal freedom of con- 
viction have been as the breath of life; and on the 
other, those who felt lonely when outward supports 
were taken away; who needed and valued the help 
of outward authority ; indeed, who lived upon it. 

This theoretical inconsistency worked out its logi- 
cal conclusion in logical America at a period when 
the all-embracing catholic flood of the love of God 
ebbed low—a flood which might have swept Liberal 
and Evangelical alike along in one great tide of bless- 
ing; and produced the tragedy of Quakerism, the Sep- 
aration of 1827; and it cannot be denied that it still 
exists among us everywhere, least, however, where 
the Christian life makes such differences pale into un- 
importance. 





That is, no complete and harmonious 
philosophy of Divine Guidance and its limits exists 
among all who bear the name of Friend with general 
agreement. 

Does not this point to some original weakness in 
our premises, point to there being something imper- 
fect in the ideas of Divine and human nature with 
which the seventeenth century faced the problem ?¢ 
It is some error in preliminary assumptions which 
causes arguments to lead into a blind alley. Let us 
anxiously serutinize our data. The seventeenth cen- 
tury had not reached—can | venture to suggest 
such a thought of God and of man as is even possible 
to us now—poor and unworthy as ours doubtless is. 

In our search for God, let us then turn for help to 
common experience—begin from the beginning— 


“Correct the portrait by the Living Face, 
Man’s God by God’s God in the mind of man.” 


This is our best hope of gleaning true glimmers on 
the Eternal behind the Veil. Bear with me in this 
great essay to tell what can never be well told. 

In experience we are perpetually called to sacrifice 
our individual claims in favor of a larger whole. We 
are called to live for service, for a cause, for the fam- 
ily, for the Church, for the nation. We must die to 








live again. And these larger wholes we often speak 
of as individuals—a church is born, a nation is in 
maturity, a cause dies. From the angels of the Seven 
Churches to our Columbia and our Britannia and our 
great mother Humanity we speak in personal figure 
of what we realize as a single entity. 

Again, to grapple with the intimacies of the process, 
he who will study the detailed analysis of love in 
1 Cor. 13 will find there that the essence of the mat- 
ter consists in taking the loved one within the bar- 
riers of our own personality until two become one. 
This is the beginning. On these lines we are called 
to proceed, until the ethical thought of the time has 
demanded a new word, and we speak habitually of 
the * solidarity ” of the Chureh—of the “ solidar- 
ity ” of the race. Shall we begin to believe in obedi- 
ent simplicity that God is Love ¢ 

This all points—more I dare not assert—in the di- 
rection of thinking of God as an infinite Personality 
of which we are a part, as the drop is a part of the 
ocean, or, better, the leaf of the tree. We are leaves 
on the tree, which is God. This is not an easy 
thought, yet it is to be found in the New Testament 
in such passages as “ In him we live and move and 
have our being,” or “* Unto him are all things, and in 
him all things consist.” It makes literally true our 
Lord’s assertion, “ I was in prison and ye visited me. 

. . Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.” 


“The mountains, the hills, and the plains, 
Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him who reigns? 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can 
meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


This harmonizes with the thought of God as our 
Father—a thought not to be weakened; for from 
fathers come sons, and as nearly as a fleshly parallel, 
can be expected to run, the unity of our soul and the 
Soul of souls may fruitfully be likened to the mys- 
terious hereditary unity of the family. 

This does not make our God a bare and distant ab- 
straction. He has a richer, not a fainter, Personality 
in this view; and though, indeed, a Personality with- 
out limitation is not practicable as an object of intel- 
lectual contemplation from the outside, and we may 
incline to fall back, if we are to be outsiders, upon the 
rather melancholy thought of 


“Him whom we name but cannot know: 
Even as* we name a star, and do but see 
His quenchless flashings forth, 
Which ever show and ever hide Him, 
And which are not He.” 





But from the inside—to the voice of Prayver—to 
the honest effort—to the ery for forgiveness, there 
cones the response by which we know we are closer 
than ever to our Father who is in Heaven. 

Psychical research is now pointing strongly to the 
belief that the soul, though certainly a unity, is com- 
posite too—as the body is. Of our own Personality 
we are more certain than we can be of anything else; 
vet our body is composite—it is the result of the ac- 
tivities of a million cells of protoplasm, each of which 
has a life of its own, and struggles with and co-oper- 
ates with other cells, and so makes the great republic 
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called Man. And now we find the soul too analyzable 
into elements, though I cannot now even begin to 
prove it. On these lines of analogy we may find the 
suggestion of unity in manifoldness to be not an un- 
reasonable guide in our thought of the Infinite 
Father. 

Many difficulties become solved in the light of this 
thought, though it be itself not easy. 

The mission of Jesus our Lord was to reunite by 
family reconciliation, restoring love and order and 
peace in the Father’s house, restoring the communion 
marred by sin. For sin is separation from God; and 
he came to conquer sin. Sin is the self-assertion of 
those outward bodies and fleshly minds which are on 
earth the necessary clothing or vehicle of the soul, 
but which need to be voluntarily submitted in a heav- 
enly obedience, and to conform to the one ever-liv- 
ing Personality with which our souls have organic 
union. At the crisis of his life his final prayer was: 
“As thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that so 
they also may be one in us.” This is the At-one-ment 
which he achieved. 

Again, in the light of our union together in God 
we can understand how it is that in practice we find 
that worship comes with fellowship and fellowship 
with worship. Public worship is a poor affair when 
the worshipers do not know one another—is an ab- 
solute failure when they disapprove of or hate one 
another. On the other hand, true communion be- 
tween kindred souls melts into worship, in or out of 
meeting. These are two words for the same com- 
munion, approached differently. Ilow often have 
we heard the prayer, “ As we come nearer to one 
another, Lord, we come nearer to Thee.” 

Prayer, again, may be realized, not as an impossi 
ble artificial interference with natural law, but as 
an act of communion with the Creator and Source 
of our being, as the sap of the maple comes on its 
journey of refreshment from the trunk of the tree 
to the leaf, and the leaf breathes in from the atmos- 
phere what it sends to the heart of the whole. 

Perhaps, now, we can sce that this conception of 
the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world implies no claim to infallibility, only a 
claim to be a living part of the living Ged. By try- 
ing we find out when we must be teachable, and when 
we must insist; and we are not infallible in either 
the one or the other; there is nothing infallible under 
the sun. But let us live as near as we can to the Di- 
vine Heart, knowing surely that we shall not be left 
without sufficient light from him from whom we 
come, in whom we live, to whom we go. 

We have now described our leading principle, viz.: 
our union with God in Christ—our communion with 
Christ in God. We believe in the strength which is 
at the service of the faithful man who lays hold on 
the Divine power; in the light that falls upon the eye 
kept single; in the fruit to be born by the seed of the 
Divine life in the souls of men. 

It is much commoner in religious talk to empha- 
size human weakness, and though there may be a 
touch of convention about it sometimes, so that peo- 
ple would not always like to hear others say what 


they are ready to say about themselves, yet, of 
course, human weakness is a fact of experience, 
which Friends do not dream of denying, any more 
than those who dwell chiefly on human frailty deny 
that strength is available, too. But these truths may 
be held in different proportions, with varying em- 
phasis, with wholehearted enthusiasm or grudging 
acquiescence; and this makes all the difference iu 
practice, and forms the watershed which has led to 
such striking differences between ourselves and other 
Churches. We base our arrangements and order our 
worship as we do because we believe men to be vehi- 
cles of the Divine Spirit; on the other hand, ordinary 
church organization consists altogether of helps to 
human weakness—the beautiful buildings with their 
glowing windows and ecarven stone produce an atmos- 
phere and influence not exactly that of common 
earth, and so help to heavenly-mindedness; the creed 
is to guide the believer’s unsteady feet to the truth; 
the ritual provides that feeling shall be expressed in 
a safe and dignified manner; and an educated and 
separated order of clergy is provided as teachers, 
counsellors and confidants of the ignorant and the 
weak. Truly the differences work out to some com- 
plexity between those who look confidently to the 
Divine presence without external aid, and those who~ 
depend upon means of grace. 

Most churches in the seventeenth century spoke 
perpetually of man being by nature a sinner. The 
rival doctrines of Calvin and of Rome alike begin 
with a statement of human degradation; and Quaker- 
ism was a revolt against Calvin. We believe that in 
the truest sense of the troublesome word “ nature,” 
man is by nature a saint; that is, the saintly man ful- 
fills best human destiny, and reaches the ideal human 
standard—that the process of regeneration, or awak- 
ing to God, is the most entirely proper and natural 
thing to occur to him; and that when he misses saint- 
hood he is correspondingly uncomfortable, and out of 
the line of his natural development. Doubtless he 
has a double nature. We are always thinking of his 
better one. We may elect to do this and yet admit 
that there may be many to whom the external aids 
are found helpful. We can but follow the best we 


know. The silence of our meetings need be no bare 
emptiness. It may throb with the Divine Life and 


be as silent and as fruitful as the dew or the gentle 
rain, and the spirit of it as quiet as the breathing of 
the air. 

We think that this is a more bracing experience 
for the soul than to rely on the stimulus of music, to 
follow forms of words, to listen to appointed sermons. 
to learn our beliefs from creeds. These things are 
tonics or stimulants, useful for invalids, and, per- 
haps, in our weaker moments, for any of us, but to 
the healthy man injurious. They make their appeal 
to the spirit through the gate of the flesh; and though 
man is both flesh and spirit, religion is, after all, an 
activity of the spirit; and we dread what Henry 
Drummond taught us to eall “ parasitism ” in the life 
of the spirit, making up for our own want of spiritual 
force by the beauty of a musical service or the elo- 
quent earnestness of a minister. 
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We cannot put any artificial limits to the Divine 
message; we are bound to leave the way open in min- 
istry for spontaneous expression. This seems to fol- 
low inevitably from a real belief in the sacred reality 
of the Word. So we meet, and must, so long as we 
are in any true sense Friends—on a basis of silence, 
give liberty for all to speak or to offer prayer, and 
wait for the consequences. The consequence has 
been, for two hundred and fifty years, what we 
should expect—a revelation of Divine life mingled 
with human dross, at its best veritable inspiration, 
and even at its weakest disciplined by the general 
sense of solemnity in the congregation. It might 
have been anticipated that liberty would have be- 
come disorder, and inspiration have led to unbal- 
anced excitement. As a fact, a solemn quiet has been 
the way of the Lord with us. 

We have no celebration of Holy Communion. 
This, I know, strikes strangers coldly and unpleas- 
antly at first. The Lord’s words on the subject, when 
textually criticised and put in their place in history 
do not amount to a command. I have elsewhere 
treated this point, and now can only say that the true 
Quaker position is that no religious observances make 
any part of primitive Christianity, that ritual and 
organization came later, and that all the Lord left 
behind him was his Spirit to inspire varied organiza- 
tions, that the true Communion is a daily and hourly 
experience, and that days of special religious fervor 
are apt to be followed by reaction between the great 
days. 

The tendency to do things in the easiest possible 
way—to make cheap substitutes for costly things— 
is always with us. Now this communion with the In- 
finite which we seek is not an easy or a lazy experi- 
ence. It is an active energy of‘the soul. How prob- 
able then that men may substitute a handy and regu- 
lar ceremonial for the real thing. And if the Eu- 
charist does become a substitute for true communion, 
its very beauty and impressiveness become a snare to 
us. Historically, of course, the evil has become far 
worse than this. We are familiar with the assertion 
that without the outward act, performed under regu- 
lar ecclesiastical sanction, there can be no Com- 
munion. Round this as a nucleus the whole edifice 
of priestcraft, that culminating insolence of over- 
weening pride in our human story, has collected. It 
is not easy to persuade those who have known Divine 
blessing to come with the Eucharist, that it may come 
just as well without it. The Society of Friends exists 
to show by experiment that this is the case, and that 
all regulation of the processes of the soul in the end 
hinders them. It has been well pointed out by Prof. 
William James that the very means provided to 
achieve any service for us tend to become stiffened 
into a professional routine, and so to come to abso- 
lutely stand in the way of fresh and simple ways of 
rendering that service. 

This is but one of the testimonies we bear against 
over-organization. We are not organized even into 
clergy and laity. The whole of our little spiritual 
strength has been devoted directly to the help and 


salvation of man, and has not gone to the support of 


ecclesiastical institutions. We have built no costly 
churches, maintained no clergy, either in wealth or 
poverty, furnished no choirs and organs; we have de- 
voted ourselves to freeing slaves, to teaching our 
adult schools, to fighting drink, to humanizing jails, 
to home and foreign missions, to helping the victims 
of war, persecution and famine. We have time and 
money for these things largely because they are not 
absorbed in providing costly means of grace for our- 
selves. 

The subordinate place which religious observances 
have with us makes us appear quite ireligious to the 
Catholic or the High Anglican. There is so little to 
see. No sacraments, no creeds, no baptism or confir 
mation, no clergy, no choirs. But, correspondingly, 
the whole of human life andexperience is transfigured 
in our minds. Our work and our play are parts of 
the Divine Service. There is no line between sacred 
and secular. We do-not so much abolish the clergy 
as abolish the laity; we are all priests unto God. 
Surely something like this must be the far away ideal 
of all good men who desire that the human race shall 
end by building the City of God. So we try to live 
all the time sub specie wternitatis, in the very pres 
ence of the Eternal. 

We shun amusements which weaken the moral 
fiber. We love simplicity of life that the soul may 
not be hampered by the swaddling bands of luxury. 
We believe that pure religious service and undefiled 
is to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep ourselves unspotted from worldliness; so 
that we cannot localize the Divine Presence or ma- 
terialize the Spirit, either in holy altar or holy wafer. 
We have each our holy places where we have met 
with God; but they are independent of stone and of 
gold, and they need no episcopal consecration. 
‘Neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem,” 
but in spirit and in truth, would we worship the 
Father. Our bond of union is not intellectual, either; 
we do not unite on a body of propositions drawn up 
as a creed, we unite in reliance upon individual guid- 
ance and in a manner of worship which gives it scope; 
so that on the large questions of dogmatic theology 
there has always been variety among us. 

[ have said nothing about war, our testimony upon 
which has perhaps made the largest impression upon 
the public, because it is such a practical point. One 
could not have prophesied that a deep sense of the 
wickedness of war would have been felt. by the Chil- 
dren of Light, as the early Friends sometimes called 
themselves; and it took a few years before they saw 
as a body that to the Christian war was impossible. 
Their independence of thought led them back to 
Christ, in that, as in other matters. They saw the 
evil spirit behind war, the lusts from whence it came. 
They were free from any connection with govern- 
ments. Their whole attention was devoted to the 
true inwardness of things. To a spiritually minded 
man Force is no remedy; and a slain soldier.is a tem- 
ple of the Lord destroyed. 

Such, then, is our ideal; an ideal which we Friends 

‘in this poor, miserable, hampered actual,” imper- 
fectly carry out. We stumble and fall like other 
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men; temptation does not pass us by. But we know 
that our simple worship has been a home for saintly 
souls, and has given strength to many a brave servant 
of the Cross. 


THE POWER AND PRACTICABILITY OF 
NON-RESISTANCE, 

[An address delivered before the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Pasadena, Cal., by Mary Russell Mills, wife of Benja- 
min Fay Mills, the well-known evangelist.] 

“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: But I say unto you, 
That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man shall sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” 

There is a deathless vigor, attainable by every one 
of us, but possessed not so long as we practically 
doubt concerning its source or the method of its at- 
tainment. It is the unfailing energy drawn from the 
very fountain of life itself, when all striving has 
ceased and the currents of the individual being, unim- 
peded by any personal will, flow with the current of 
Universal Being. He who has acquired the art of 
absolute non-resistance has passed, by a partially ob- 
secured door, into the cabinet of causes, into the secret 
place whence are the issues of life. 

This principle of Non-Resistance has been taught 
by the religious and spiritual teachers who have 
sounded the most profound depths of human need and 
experience, and risen to the most lofty heights of 
power and inspiration, those whom the largest num- 
bers of intelligent men have unquestioningly received 
as bearing the stamp of a heavenly origin. 

And yet, when this principle has been stated as a 
rule of action, it has met with more of questioning, 
of hesitation and antagonism than any other. It has 
seemed peculiarly out of harmony with the whole 
thought and genius of our western world. So intent, 
indeed, have the peoples of this latest civilization 
been on the working out of certain ideals of material 
benefit and progress, that as a principle or as an im- 
portant element of the teachings of the great, uni- 
versally-recognized Prophet of this portion of the 
world, it has been very largely lost sight of. It has 
not only oecupied no prominent place in the exposi- 
tion of His professed interpreters, but those very 
priests and instructors have appeared, for the most 
part, to feel no obligation to live in the spirit indi- 
cated by the teaching of their leader, at least to give 
this spirit anything like a pervading prevalence in 
their thought or actions. The Society of Friends has 
alone stood staunchly for this principle. On hearing 
a clear statement of the teaching of Jesus on this 
point, an intelligent man who had all his life attended 
the services of prominent churches, remarked, with 
no little of surprised interest, “I have never heard 
anything like that.’””’ When awakened souls have 
eagerly inquired of their ordinary spiritual teachers 
concerning the meaning of Jesus on this point, the 
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explanations have often been but ingenious or bun- 


gling equivocations, although, we may well believe, 


ignorantly conscientious ones. Of course there have 
been many souls, take it the centuries through, who 
have reached a sufficient degree of intellectual and 
spiritual freedom to slip the noose of popular opinion, 
and not only perceive, but live in the beauty of this 
transcendent idea, but these have generally suceeeded 
in giving only an impression of their own courage and 


sanctity, rather than of the practicability of their 
method. Our governments and society are organized 


to punish the evil-doer and protect the innocent. As 
nations we are equipped for the violent protection of 
our rights and bloody resistance to any encroach- 
ment on them. Our “ business is 
fare.” There is provision made in even the most 
humane of our institutions, our asylums for the 
needy, our churches and schools, for some sort of dis- 
cipline of offenders. The home has been the most 
nearly exempt from methods of punishment, but per- 
haps ‘the best-ordered and most truly conscious-gov- 
erned homes have been those where obedience to a 
general law was in some fashion required and a pen- 
alty laid on those who disregarded it. We have 
grown into the habit of thinking that it is a disgrace 
and weakness to be found lacking in firmness in the 
assertion and defense of our ‘ ‘ rights,” and we almost 
universally ascribe the solidity and glory of our civi- 
lization to our warlike and aggressive methods. 

But all the while there speaks to the quickened 
and reverent ear of him who will listen, the sublimely 
authoritative voice of him whom many have recog- 
nized as foremost in the counsels of the God of all 
wisdom—“ But I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil.” If any man shall smite you, give him the op- 
portunity for another blow. If he would take from 
you by force or process of legal proceeding, give him 
more than he asks, grant his most unreasonable re- 
quest, and lend, hoping for no return. Is not all this 
clearly an outrage on the best ideas of justice and 
right that society has developed up to this time ? 


organized war- 


Our whole difficulty in regard to this matter has 
proceeded from our attempt to look at it from the 
outside and judge of it by its external appearance, 
plausibility and possible consequences. Perhaps this 
has been the best we could do thus far. The knowl- 
edge of any principle is received, with most people, 
by its translation into a method of action, and the in- 
terpretation comes slowly through its application. 
But there are always those who intuitive sly perceive 
the eternal, necessary qualities that go to constitute a 
principle that spres ads its immeasurable vastness of 
truth, as a background for all possible actual explica- 
tions of its existence and beauty. To the pure in 
heart, Non-Resistance has revealed itself as such a 
principle, and when shown to be such all questions as 
to whether it be practicable as a method of action 
appear frivolously irrelevant and to have had their 
birth on a low plane of selfish utilitarianism. It will 
be seen that when it finds voluntary and consistent 
expresison in an individual life, non-resistance is an 
attitude of mind rather than a mode of action. It is 
the habit of looking at the invisible. It is the recog- 
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nition of the Divine Nature that is at the heart of 
all things, that is the essential substance, source and 
purpose of eac +h being and object in the universe ; 
that is the central, formative force and cause of every 
event, condition, relation and experience that has 
ever been known or will be known. Non-Resistance 
of evil is the exercise of that Reason wherein we see 
things as they are, in their own true state of being, 
not in the haze caused by the crude and often repul- 
sively-unformed conditions incidental to their and 
our state of extreme youth and partial development. 

One who had, long after the hairs were white and 
the years increased, preserved a face and manner of 
beautiful serenity, was asked the secret of her calm, 
and replied, “1 remember, always, that there is a 
Heart at the heart of the universe that is friendly to 
me.” The confidence of this memory is what he prac- 
ically expresses who steadily refuses to combat any 
appearance of evil. He considers it wasted time to 
expend energy or care in attempting to destroy that 
which is of its own nature unpermanent and must in 
the course of a natural process disintegrate and dis- 
appear. 

He makes this thought the guiding motive in all 
his intercourse with his fellows. He says, “ I under- 
stand that this violent aggressiveness, this graping at 
the apparent this disregard of the need of 
others, these indications of a low and coarse origin tu 
the brute nature, that for a time I behold in my 
brother, are but the unpleasant vestiges of a lower 
state of being, that presently will fall away and leave 
him pure and fair, the child of God which he is. | 
will see the true man now, and, ministering to him, 
procure his more speedy emergence. In him I will 
confide, him I will address, and to him I will lend and 
give all things that are typical of the wealth of the 
soul, which I share with him, if I, too, be a true child 
of the Highest. If, in the blindness of his childish 
ignorance, he would wound or injure me, it is only 
the same poor weakness and wickedness in me that 
he would strike, and I will perpetuate that in neither 
of us by a returning blow. If he will and must, let 
him beat into nothingness the brute in me, and ex- 
haust even to the death the brute in him. Meanwhile 
the God in me shall call with such power unto the 
God in him that we shall come to express the har- 
mony of identical nature. 

And thus will I regard all the outer conditions of 
mv life, howsoever wnlovely or painful or degrading 
they may be. I will not resist them, 


Lor vd, 


understanding 


that in whatever strange guise they come they are 
messengers from the Lord of life; 


they are, seen vet 
more nearly, but the varied coverings of His own 
majesty of Wisdom as He comes to me with most lov- 
ing intent. I will not resist them; I will go down 
deep enough to find the God in them and go with 
Him. 

It may now be clearly seen how this attitude of 
mind and rule of conduct are the representations, in 
the will and action, of a principle that lies at the very 
heart of the religious life—a principle that sooner or 
later each one of us will have to reckon with, and 
with which every individual life will have to be 
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squared. The intelligently religious life is the life 
of trust and love—trust in the whole good order of 
the world, trust in the God that is in everything; 
love that “ taketh no account of evil,” love that “ be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things ”; love that “ never faileth.”. When we trust, 
when we love, we do not resist; we find the soul that 
is in harmony with our own soul and act with it. 

There are three specific aspects in which this man- 
ner of life approves itself to the enlightened mind, 
and these three cover the whole range of relationship 
and duty. 

We should practice non-resistance for the sake 
of every soul with whom we come into a one-to-one 
re lationship. Faithfully observed this mode of in- 
tercourse would banish all the iritations, retaliations 
and recriminations that steal so much of sweetness 
from the home life. If the tenderness that is the 
dominant chord in every real home became supreme, 
without a second, the homes would overflow the 
world, and the universal “heavenly home ” would 
indeed have become an actuality. He who would 
beat all “ swords into ploughshares * must remember 
that the tongue is the sharpest of two-edged swords. 
Why should the tongue or pen be considered the 
most effective when used as weapons of warfare ? 
Say, rather, that they are instruments to be used for 
the edification of all that is high and noble, and that 
will, by reason of its own existence, make obsolete 
all that is lower or poorer. Every enemy would be 
slain if we thus “ struck at his heart,” and overcame 
his hate by. “ not-hate.” Every eriminal whom the 
methods of violence have failed to reform—and that 
means every criminal the world has known, for force 
has never converted to purity and nobility one un- 
clean or unworthy wretch—would be constrained at 
last to yield to the patience of infinite gentleness. 

(To be continued.) 


PASSING OF THE PRAYER MEETING 
THE PASSING OF RELIGION. 

I cannot doubt that one of the reasons why the 
prayer meeting has seemed so generally to suffer of 
late is because of a gradual and general change from 
an introspective to an objective emphasis in religion. 
The older prayer meeting often relied to a large ex- 
tent upon results of considerable introspection. And 
there is both less of such self-examination, and fur- 
ther, less willingness to speak directly of those inner 
conditions. This general trend, I have no doubt, is 
soundly based psychologically, and in the end will 
prove wholesome and helpful, though it makes the 
problem of the praver meeting for the present more 
difficult. The experience of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, in their small circles 
for Bible study, seem to show, however, that men are 
not less interested in religion, or less willing to share 
their deepest thought, provided it can be done in dis- 
cussion of the Seriptures, or something else that does 
not seem to gather immediately about their own inner 
experience.—Presipent Kine, of Oberlin, in the 
Congregqationalist. 


NOT 
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WHAT TO READ. 


| once asked a man, whose “ style” is greatly ad- 
mired by good judges, what book had influenced him 
most. “ Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ undoubtedly,” he re- 
plied; “1 am always picking it'up and reading it.” 
General Grant’s “ Memoirs ” is an excellent model. 
Stevenson’s ‘“ Treasure Island” is a magnificent 
speciment of clear, graphic, crisp and yet rich com- 
position. But read any of a hundred other writers 
whose work has stood in high rank for longer time 
than a generation, the Bible first; then Shakespeare; 
after those, Thackeray, Scott, Emerson, Holmes, Bal- 
zac and Victor Hugo. If money is lacking and books 
are hard to procure, be content with the Bible and 
“Robinson Crusoe.” You are not likely to learn to 
do better writing than is in those two books.—Jur- 
1AN Ratrn, in The Making of a Journalist (Harper 
Brothers). 


MEDIEVAL THEOLOGY. 


FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN, HISTORY LESSONS. No. 33. 


Read Job, xxxviii., 1-41. 


Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out; he is excellent 
in power: and in justice and plenteous righteousness he 
will not afflict—Job, xxxviii., 23. 


After St. Augustine came the conquest of the em- 
pire by the Teutons, and for a long time speculative 
thought disappeared. As we have seen, the monas- 
teries were the retreat of such learning as the times 
preserved; but there was no original thought, no 
science. 

About the middle of the ninth century appeared 
the first great “‘ school-man ” in the person of Scotus 
Erigena, a native of Ireland and a teacher in the 
Palatine Academy. He was a learned man, a man of 
courage and of judgment. It is true his theology was 
not new; but it was new to his time, and new in state- 
ment. Scotus believed that the world is in God, and 
God is in it as its essence, its soul, its life. He is inde- 
finable, incomprehensible; higher than goodness, 
higher than truth, higher than eternity. He is the 
eternal mystery. Man’s soul, like God, is a mystery, 
since its essence is God himself. The fall of man due 
to sin brought upon his nature the imperfections, the 
diseases, the passions of the body, and with these 
separation from God. Creation goes on eternally. 
The world emanates from God as light from the sun 
or heat from fire. As all things emanate from God, 
so all things will return to God. This return is effect- 
ed for the world in man, for man in Christ and the 
Christian, and for the Christian in union with God 
through the spirit of wisdom and science. All are 
predestined for salvation. Hell is only a spiritual 
experience and has for its aim the cleansing of the 
soul from sin. 

It was not for two centuries that another powerful 
thinker appeared. Anselm, who died in 1109, shows 
in his teachings the great advance made by dogma- 
tism in the centuries behind him. Faith is the first 
and necessary requirement in the search for truth. 











The Holy Catholic Church is the infallible repository 
of revealed truth, and no Christian should ever doubt 
its teachings. Yet reason is also the gift of God, and 
cannot therefore contradict revelation; hence we may 
reason to bring ourselves into accord with the Church 
—not, however, claiming any right to results con- 
demned by the Church. Anselm was not himself 
content with dogmatic truth. He struggled to prove 
the existence of God, and presents several proofs, 
which partly satisfied his reason. Yet, when he came 
to analyze his conception he found in it so many con- 
tradictions that he was obliged to take refuge in the 
fact of God’s superiority to all understanding. 

The doctrine of the atonement is fully considered. 
Sin is an offense against God, and God, in spite of 
His goodness, cannot pardon sin without offending 
against justice. But sin is an infinite offense, since 
it is against an infinite being; wherefore no finite 
punishment would serve. Man must, therefore, be 
lost forever either by total destruction or by eternal 
misery in hell. But either method would defeat 
God’s aim, which is the happiness of his creatures. 
The only escape is for God, himself infinite, to take 
the punishment, thus meeting infinite guilt with in- 
finite atonement. Hence the necessity for the inear 
nation and for the ignominious death of the inear- 
nate God. God is man’s substitute. 
pardoned and saved. 

One of the great controversies of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries was that between idealists and ma- 
terialists. The Catholic Church did not regard itse!f 
as merely the sum total of its believers. On the 
other hand it was regarded as a real and superior 
power, distinct from and independent of the individ- 
ual believers. It was the repository of revealed trut!) 
—-supreme and infallible. It was the earthly repre- 
sentative of God himself, and thus superior to all 
earthly potentates. But common sense tends to the 
opposite view, according to which the only real things 
are individuals, and abstractions have no existence 
outside the mind. This view destroys the authority 
of the Church; it makes “ original sin ” impossible; it 
makes the “ trinity ” into three gods. Hence, it was 
anathematized by the Church, though it found ad 
herents even in the Church. The great schoolman 
Abelard undertook to reconcile these hostile ideas. 
He believed in the actual existence of universal ideas, 
but only in individuals. He was a student of the 
ancient philosophies and claimed to find all the essen 
tials of Christianity in the writings of Plato and other 
heathen writers. He even believed that the writings 
of the great pagans were ethically superior to the 
sacred books of the Hebrews, and that their authors 
might be supposed to be saved, even though they did 
not know Christ. In these metters Abelard went be- 
yond his Church and was distrusted; yet he had great 
influence, and it was evident that theology was not 
as narrow as it afterwards became. 


Thus man :s 





Topics.—Universalism vs. Election, The Proof of 
the Existence of God, Christ as a Substitute, Abelard. 


[The above lesson is the last of the quarter. The first les- 


son of the next quarter will appear in our issue of Ninth month 
24th.—Epirors. | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters te N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


WORK FOR THE PERMANENT SECRETARY. 

Tue Society of Friends, in the days of its most 
vigorous growth, was advanced by the concerned and 
systematic activity of the promoters of the faith. It 
has to be admitted that of late the changed condi- 
tions of our industrial and social life have tended to 
make voluntary systematic work difficult, if not im- 
possible. That making a virtue of this necessity may 
have tended to indifference to the advancement of 
our principles does not alter the fact that the Society 
has suffered from our inaction, and the world has also 
suffered for the truth we possess, but have not ade- 
quately propagated. 

To attempt to overcome the conditions which have 
rendered Friends less energetic and forceful than 
they were aforetime, we believe was the cause which 
led the General Conference at Toronto to approve 
the plan for employing a secretary who shall give his 
or her time to the consideration of the Society’s 
needs, to an attempt to meet them, and also to take 
into account the need of the world at large for our 
truth and our testimonies. ‘This prepares the way for 
a partial statement of the things which such a secre- 
tary might do. 

He should systematize and co-ordinate our activi- 
ties. Friends should be influential for peace, tem- 
perance, «vie righteousness and justice, and could 
be tv a marked degree if their influence were properly 
collected, directed and expressed. It should be the 
business of the secretary to assist Friends in being 
thus effective for all 
throughout our whole heritage. 


sorts of human betterment 

He should so learn to know conditions and needs 
that Friends’ Associations, First-day Schools, and 
possibly meetings for worship, might be established 
wherever the opportunity or the demand existed. 
He should know the work and the workers, and bring 
the two together as local and general need might sug- 
gest. By tactful, kindly and helpful oversight he 
should discover, inspire and help to render effective, 
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serviceable Friends, whose labors are now so greatly 
needed to make our religious body do its work in the 
world, 

The genius of Quakerism tends to the building of 
It is 
this fact which makes the meeting for worship the 
As this life is developed it 
must seek fellowship and expression in the meeting. 


a rational, spiritual iife in men and women. 
center of our system. 


We do not need activity or interest for their own 
sake, but as a means to the great end of promoting 
the Friendly faith and enlarging the life of those who 


may profess it. 


The possible and needed work of the secretary is 
large and important. It cannot be all done at once, 
und must not be spasmodic, sensational or emotional, 
but patient, reasonable and intelligently zealous. 
Whoever shall undertake the work must largely for- 
get self, and be utterly devoid of a desire to make a 
name or fame for himself. He should possess a gra- 
cious gift of the Spirit, working in him both to will 
and to do, and give himself for the work’s sake, be- 
‘ause he profoundly believes that the Society of 
Friends is a necessary and potent agency for the pro- 
motion of righteousness in the world. 

If the work of the 
and prosecuted in this spirit, and shall be character- 
ized by a broad love and sympathy for men and 
women as they ply their tasks in this work-a-day 


secretary shall be undertaken 


world, we believe the work will demonstrate its wis- 
dom and great good follow its prosecution. 


Tue British Friend for Eighth month, in “ Notes 
and Comments,” touches upon the recent war scare 
between England and Russia, noting that the Eng- 
lish people and the newspapers kept their heads very 
well; the frightful sufferings of the contending 
armies of the East are mentioned, and it is pointed 
out that “ however apparently noble may be the senti- 
ments with which a war is entered into, such degen- 
eration is its almost universal accompaniment,” and 
this, as one has urged, “ is a strong evidence of its in- 
herent immorality.” Another comment is on the 
“parsons who are helping the war party to secure 
military training for all our boys”; others are on the 
Church of Scotland decision, the reconstitution which 
the Congregationalists are about to make, the Li- 
censing Bill, the “ new atheism ” as discussed by Dr. 
Horton, the farmward movement of the Salvation 
Army in South Africa. This department is most 
helpful for American Friends who are interested to 
follow English affairs somewhat. The first article in 
this issue is on “The Teaching of Christ; Its Su- 
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premacy for Christian Thought and Practice.” In 
the series of articles on “ Difficulties in the Gospels ” 
the “wedding garment” of Matt., xxii., 11-14 is 
taken up. Edward Grubb has an account of a visit 
to Atlanta University, which seemed to him like a 
“little green oasis, amidst the desert of race hatred 
and soulless commercialism all around.” Henry M. 
Wallis writes of “ The Way of the Eagle.” M. Cath- 
erine Albright gives an account of the Haverford 
Summer School. 
the journal of John Grubb are given. 


More interesting extracts from 
A. Neave 
Brayshaw reviews Buell’s “ marvelous biography ” 
of Penn, quoting, at the beginning, the words of Dr. 
Johnson, “ Sir, do you have to eat a whole piece of 
beef in order to find that it is high?” The leading 
editorial article, under the head, “The Society of 
Friends,” is an important one on “ Gain and Loss of 
Members: Ten Years’ Statistics.” 


AN important suggestion for all who are interested 
in the advancement of Friends’ principles is con- 
tained in a recent editorial expression in the Amerv- 
can Friend: 


For many years the work and the affairs of our branch of 
tne Church were mainly in the hands of those who were elder- 
ly. Little use was made of those who were in the pith and 
vigor of life. These elderly Friends did the work most con- 
scientiously, and they did it well. One thing they forgot to do. 
They forgot to train and prepare their successors. All over 
the country the “pillar” members have been dropping away 
one by one by death and old age, and we are left with a small 
array of leaders and with few members who know what Quak- 
erism means, or what the divine line of march really is. 

We shall not make any important advances unless 
we keep steadily before us the Friendly ideal of con- 
gregational activity. We can never turn a small and 
dwindling meeting into a strong center for our work 
by sending some able Friend there to preach or lee- 
ture from time to time, nor by getting up First-day 
school or philanthropic conferences for them twice a 
year, nor even by finding some able young Friend 
who will go and take up his residence there. All this 
is very good in its way, but after all is only a small 
part of the means to an end, which is that those who 
live in the vicinity of the meeting become live, inter- 
ested Friends to the deepening of their own spiritual 
experiences and to the uplift of the neighborhood in 
general. 


Labor for men whom the world forgets, make your- 
selves intelligible to the humble, so shall you accomp- 
lish a work of emancipation and peace; so shall you 
open again the springs whence those masters drew, 
whose works have defied the ages because they knew 
how to clothe genius in simplicity—* The Simple 


Life.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

The infection with typhoid germs of the water 
taken from the Potomac into the reservoirs that sup- 
ply Washington has led to the determination on the 
part of the District of Columbia authorities to make 
use of the remedy discovered by Dr. George T. 
Moore and Kar! F. Kellerman, bacteriologists of the 
Department of Agriculture, for the destruction of 
alge and disease germs in water by the copper sul- 
phate solution. Since the announcement six months 
ago of the discovery, it has been used with success 
in several large cities, among them being Indianapo- 
lis; Butte, Mont.; Springfield, Mass.; and Baltimore. 
In every place where it was tried the copper solution 
Was an instant success. The method of introducing 
the copper sulphate into a water supply is extremely 
simple, though any plan will suffice which distributes 
the copper thoroughly. The one recommended and 
used by the Department of Agriculture is as follows: 

Place the required number of pounds of copper sulphate in a 
coarse bag—gunny sack or some equally loose mesh—and, at- 
taching this to the stern of a rowboat near the surface of the 
water, row slowly back and forth over the reservoir, on each 
trip keeping the boat within ten to twenty feet of the previous 
path. It is likewise certain that after standing from six to 
eight hours at room temperature in a clean copper vessel water 


becomes safe to drink, even though it may have contained 
cholera and typhoid germs. 


Mormon proselytism is a very quiet and seemingly 
insignificant factor in New York city life, yet it ap- 
pears to be gradually gaining in impetus. The mis- 
sionaries of the Church of the Latter Day Saints, as 
a rule, are bland, gentle-voiced young men, seemingly 
diffident and unversed in this world’s ways, but very 
astute and clever, nevertheless, at the task which they 
have at hand. They put forward as conspicuously as 
possible the claim that polygamy as a Mormon insti- 
tution is dead, except in so far as the plural unions 
entered into before the Federal prohibitory law was 
passed are concerned. They preach Mormonism as a 
religion rather than as a social svstem. The Mormon 
missionary organization is more extensive and better 
disciplined than ever before. A very tangible proof 
of its new spirit, more bold and aggressive than that 
of the past, is the project candidly avowed to erect a 
monumental temple in New York, that in magnitude 
and beauty shall be second only to that at Salt Lake 
City. The missionaries are straining all their ener- 
gies to make a sufficient number of converts to raise 
funds for this purpose in as little time as possible. 


A chemical laboratory for the examination of im- 
ported food products will be opened in New York by 
the Department of Agriculture on the 5th. Five ex 
pert chemists will be installed. This is the first of a 
number of port laboratories to be established to pre- 
vent impure food, the product of foreign countries, 
entering the United States. Congress will be asked 
for appropriations for such laboratories at Boston, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco and Chi- 
eago. When the Pure Food law first was put into 
operation it was found that 78 per cent. of the im- 
ports of foods and drinks were admissible under its 
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provisions. Many cargoes have been reshipped out of 
the country as impure, resulting in raising the stand- 
ard of imports, until now it is estimated that 85 per 
cent. of the imports are admissible under the law. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has just granted the 
first request of an importer to destroy his cargo in- 
stead of reshipping it, after it had been condemned as 
impure, the cargo being olive oil. 


A’ paragraph which was given wide currency a few 
months ago contained the announcement that a move- 
ment had been set on foot in Japan by her influential 
men to found * a church pro-Christian in character 
but on independent lines,” and that “ an edict estab- 
lishing a Church of Japan” was not improbable. 
Now comes a statement from the Anglican Bishop of 
South Tokio discrediting the whole story. Dr. Aw- 
dry quotes Count Katsura, the Prime Minister, in 
support of his assurance that no such project is in 
contemplation. The Japanese Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of religious belief, and Marquis Ito, in 
his official commentary on the Constitution, has de- 
clared in effect that his government does not possess, 
by reason of its political authority, the right to en- 
force an oppressive measure touching abstract ques- 
tions of religious faith. This should finally set at 
rest the fantastic tale of the i impe nding adoption by 


Japan of a form of Christianity of its own composi- 
tion. 


The newspaper comment on the 
of London is that, after 
ing. 


religious census 
all, it is not such a bad show- 
The population of London proper, excluding 
the inmates of institutions, is 4,470,304; of Greater 
London, also excluding the inmates of institutions, 
1,770,032, or a grand total of 6,240,336. One-half 
of this number was arbitrarily taken as representing 
the possible churchgoers, excluding the very young, 
the very old, the sick and those whose oceupations 
prevented them from attending church. The attend- 
ances amounted, for London proper, to 1,003,361, 
and for Greater London, to 510,664. The deductions 
from these figures made to account for those who at- 
tended church twice in one day leave the total attend- 
ances at 832,051 for London proper and 420,382 for 
Greater London. It thus appears that 474 persons in 
the possible 1,000 attended church, if the census be 
accepted as trustworthy. Can we say that this is a 
‘quite favorable showing,” and that it “ exhibits the 
metropolis of the world as a body of churchgoers ?” 


It is unofficially stated in Tokio that the Korean 
Government has agreed to engage the Japanese nomi- 
nees for advisers in the Departments of Finance and 
Foreign Affairs and has undertaken to follow their 
advice in every respect. Already Korea has Japanese 
advisers at court, and in the Military Department an 
extensive program of reforms will be inaugurated. 
Japan will lend Korea 3,000,000 yen as a first install- 
ment in order to place the finances of the country on 
a sound footing and to correct the abuses of the 
nickel currency. The Korean military establishment 













of 20,000 men will be reduced to 1,000 men, their 
sole duty being to garrison Seoul. In due time Korea 
will withdraw her diplomatic and consular represen- 
tatives abroad, entrusting the care of her interests to 
the Japanese officials. 


Emperor Nicholas’ manifesto on the birth of an 
heir, besides abolishing corporal punishment among 
the rural classes and curtailing the use of it in the 
army and navy, remits arrears owing to the State for 
the purchases of land and other direct imposts; sets 
apart $1,500,000 from the State funds for the pur- 
pose of forming an unalienable fund for the landless 
people of Finland; grants amnesty to those Finland- 
ers who have emigrated without authorization; re- 
mits the fines imposed upon the rural and urban com- 
munities of Finland, which refused to submit to mili- 
tary conscription in 1902 and 1903, and also remits 
the fines imposed upon the Jewish communities in the 
eases of Jews avoiding military service. 


As to independence for the Filipinos Alton R. 
Parker says in a recent letter: 

I am in hearty accord with that plank in the Democratic 
platform which advocates treating the Filipinos precisely as we 


did the Cubans, and I also favor making the promise to them 
now to take such action as soon as it can prudently be done. 


On the other hand, Secretary Taft, who may be taken 
as representing the sentiments of the administration, 
says in a recent speech: 

The Republicans hope that the time may come when they 
may be safely granted independence, and ‘think that it will 
come; but the reason why they are not in favor of promising 
that is because such a promise will greatly mislead the Filipino 
ote and greatly complicate the situation in the Philippine 


Islands with respect to the success of the present government 
there and its orderly continuance. 


So that it is very evident that this subject is not 
really an “ issue ” in the present campaign. 


The real feeling of Southerners in regard to lynch- 
ing is shown in the comment on the recent Georgia 
lvnehing in the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, a 
paper that has always boasted of being “ intensely 
Southern in all its views,” whose editors may be taken 
as understanding the negro question in the South 
from the point of view of the most “ bigoted ”’ South 
erner. This paper says: 

We know how brutal some negroes are, and we can un‘ler 
stand how Southern whites may be wrought up to the pitch 
of fury by negro outrages. But we will not stand for such 
savagery as that in which the people of this Georgia settle 
ment have indulged; nor will the white men of the South 
generally stand for it. It will be denounced by all decent men 
and newspapers, and the South should not be held responsible 
for it, nor be made to suffer for it. . . . It is to be hoped that 
the Georgia State government will make a thorough investiga- 
tion and punish all the delinquents as they deserve. No South- 
ern State can afford to tolerate such lawlessness and brutality. 


The Russian section in the Art Palace, at St. 
Louis, which contains one of the most elaborate dis- 
plays of fine arts at the Exposition, was opened to 
visitors on the 23d. The Association for Arranging 
Exhibits in Russian Towns, the St. Petersburg So- 
ciety of Artists and the Association of Artists of St. 
Petersburg have made valuable contributions. One 
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of the most interesting galleries in the section is that 
containing the spring exhibit of the Academy of 
Arts, the oldest art association in Russia. Another 
feature is a large plaster statue of Count Tolstoi. 
The section also contains pieces displayed by indi- 
viduals, 


An aftermath of the horrible disaster to the steam- 
boat General Slocum, with its hundreds of lives sac- 
rificed, is said to be the declared loss of spiritual faith 
on the part of many members of the families and of 
the church to which most of the victims belonged. 
One of the deaconesses of the parish of St. Mark’s 
spoke on this subject recently as follows: 


I am working among the people of the neighborhood, trying 
to recruit the parish again after its devastating catastrophe. I 
am trying to get the people back into the church, for since the 
accident many have fallen away. Strangely enough, many of 
them seek to put the blame upon the Church of God for the 
catastrophe. Others have entirely lost faith in God. It is hard 
to know how to deal with such cases. 


A delegation of three hundred members of the In- 
ternational Parliamentary Union are now in this 
country as the guests of our government, Congress 
having appropriated $50,000 for their entertainment. 
The Union is composed of members of the various 
European legislative bodies, and was organized in 
1888 to aid in the settlement of international diffi- 
culties by means of arbitration. It was an important 
factor in the conferences at The Hague. 


The eighth International Geographic Congress 
will be opened at Washington, D. C., on the 8th. 
Among the speakers will be Professor Angelo Heil- 
prin, G. Vaux, Jr., Professor J. W. Harshberger, 
H. A. Pilsbey, A. Sampson, A. Donaldson Smith, 
H. G. Bryant, Professor E. R. Johnson, Dr. William 
P. Wilson, Professor J. Russell Smith and G. R. F. 
Provose. 

The Connecticut Peace Congress, on the 25th, 
adopted resolutions requesting President Roosevelt 
to use his good offices to induce Russia and Japan to 
refer their differences to The Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration, and urging President Roosevelt “ to take de- 
cisive steps to put a stop to the lawless and warlike 
conditions existing in Colorado with the connivance 
of Governor Peabody and the military authorities.” 


A dispatch of the 28th announces that a gold field, 
believed to be of considerable extent and richness, 
and capable of producing two to three millions ster- 
ling annually, has been discovered in Japan, in the 
Kesen district, Rikuzen 
property. 


Province, on government 


BIRTHS. 

BENNETT.—At 52 West Ninety-third . Street, New 
Eighth month 25th, 1904, to R. Grant and Eliza Holmes Ben- 
nett, a daughter, named Ruth Allen. 


POLLARD.—Eighth month llth, 1904, at Eagle’s Cliffe. 
County Durham, England, to R. Spotswood and Emilie Garrett 
Pollard, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth Garrett Pollard. 
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WITTTER.-—At Highlands Creek, Ind., Seventh month 3lst, 


1904, to Curtis and Maggie Wittier, a daughter, whose name is 
Lillian Wittier. 


DEATHS. 


HOUGH.—In Newtown, Pa.,on Eighth month 15th, 1904, Re- 


becca J. Hough, daughter of the late Oliver and Martha B. 
Hough. 


SMITH.—-At his home, in Emerson, Jefferson County, Ohio, 
on Fourth-day, Eighth month 17th, 1904, Louis Smith, aged 90 
years and 1 month. 

He was the last one of a family of nine children of Thomas 
and Elizabeth Smith. He was born in Plymouth Township, 
Montgomery County, Pa., the 20th of Seventh month, 1814. 
Many years of his life were spent in Gwynedd and Whitpain 
Townships. He removed to Mt. Pleasant, O., in 1849, and in 
1863 to Emerson (then called Trenton), where he has since 
resided. He always had very strong attachments for his native 
land, and loved to visit and to talk over the scenes, the friends 
and associations of his boyhood and early manhood. 

Though not a member, yet he always held warm feelings for 
Friends, and greatly admired their principles. He once said to 
a young man who was regarding lightly his right of member- 
ship, and thought something else would suit him better, that 
his advice would be, “to hold fast to Friends and be proud of 
it. It was a safeguard; there was nothing better.” 

He was an ardent lover of the works of nature. With a mind 
well stored with knowledge, he held a keen interest in all about 
him, retaining his faculties until the last. Few men had 
clearer minds at such an age. 

A long, useful and well-spent life; now he has lain aside 
“the burden of his years,” and gone home to meet the loved 
ones, of whom there are many, on the other side. M. 


NOTES. 
At Schermerhorn Street Meeting House, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
John William Graham will give an address on “ Ruskin and 


the Friendly Tdeal,” Second-day evening, the 5th, at 8 o’clock. 


John Wm. Graham, of Manchester, England, accompanied 
by Henry W. Wilbur and wife, of New York, expects to attend 
an afterncon meeting in Flushing on the 4th of Ninth month. 
at half-past three. Flushing Friends are desirous that all who 
ean will attend the meeting. 


A Friend living in a State in which there is no Friends’ meet 
ing, and far distant from any of the Friendly centers, writing 
to request that a copy of the proceedings of the Toronto Con- 
ference be sent him. adds: “I would have been glad to have 
been present at this conference if business permitted. In the 
meantime you must remember you have some members scat- 
tered around.” 


At the recent [London] Meeting for Sufferings a matter in 
troduced by the Continental Committee, concerning our New 


Zealand members, aroused much sympathy and interest. Aus 
tralian Friends have, as is well known, formed themselves into 
a General Meeting, and so gained a definite status in the Year- 
ly Meeting. But any action of this kind seems impossible, or 
at least premature, on the part of those in New Zealand. Their 
members number a little more than two hundred, are scattered 
over an area as large as the British isles, and for the most part 
are personally unknown to each other. There is only one reg 
ular meeting, that at Auckland, and this is suffering from dis 
couragement in the recent loss by death of five of its leading 
members. A few small gatherings are held at Friends’ houses, 
but there is no corporate church life, and no machinery for 
admitting new members, except locally in Auckland Two 
Months’ Meeting. Many Friends spoke earnestly on this mat- 
ter, urging that measures of practical helpfulness should be 
taken, and pointing out that unless something were speedily 
done, these members, instead of becoming a nucleus of a fresh 
and growing centre of Quakerism, would be lost to the church 
of their fathers. Proposals were made that some English 
Friends should go out to visit scattered members, encourag= 
small meetings, and endeavor to organize some kind of a con- 
ference of New Zealand Friends, which might take place next 
year. Full consideration of the matter was deferred until the 
September Meeting for Sufferings. It is hoped that there will 
be a large attendance on this occasion, in order that thig im 
portant matter, affecting the future of our church in the Anti- 
podes, may receive the attention it deserves.—British Friend. 
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UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 

A cordial invitation is extended to attend the thirty-eighth 
anniversary of the Universal Peace Union, Library Hall, in the 
Hall of Congress, St. Louis Exposition, Ninth month 9th, 10th 
and 1]th, 1904. 

NINTH MONTH 9. 

Opening, 10.30 a.m., Sixth-day, with an address of welcome. 

Response by the president of the Universal Peace Union, 
Alfred H. Love, Philadelphia. 

Letters, annual report and messages read by Prof. Daniel 
Batchellor, secretary. 

Delegates presented from Europe and America. 

We expect Dr. Robert S. Freedman, of New York city. 

Portion of time given for introducing and hearing foreign 
representatives, and in their language, Dr. Freedman acting as 
interpreter. It is stated a delegation of some 70 Hungarians 
may be present. 

It is expected in view of the Inter-Parliamentary Peace 
Congress holding its Congress the next three days, that quite 
a number of those in the list as presented in this issue will 
attend and take part in the exercises. 

Address, Prof. Daniel Batchellor, Philadelphia. 

Address, Rev. W. Harrison, St. Louis, Mo. 

Address, Benjamin F. Evans, Fort Collins, Col. 

Opportunity given after each address or paper for brief re- 
marks. 

NINTH MONTH 10. 


Address, Hezekiah Butterworth, Boston. Some of the 300 
representative members of Parliament, 64 of whom being ‘ac- 
companied by their wives, may attend and give brief addresses. 
Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, has signified his 
attendance if in St. Louis in time, and has been invited to pre- 
side at one of the sessions. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, St. Louis, Mo., if able, will be pres- 
ent. 

Address, Prof. Hoffman, Stuttgart, former member of the 
German Reichstag, is expected. 

Address, Amos Steckel, Bloomfield, Iowa. 

Address, Judge Wm. N. Ashman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address, Wm. J. Colville, New York. 


NINTH MONTH 11. 


Peace Sunday. Arrangements are being made with the dif- 
ferent churches to have their pastors speak on peace, and a 
general meeting of the friends of peace to be held in Library 
Hall, to be addressed by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore 
College, if possible, and others who will be announced later. 

John W. Hutchinson, of Lynn, Mass., the veteran Abolition- 
ist and peace advocate, will be present to sing and speak. 

The W. C. T. U. and National Council of Women and other 
affiliated societies are expected to attend and take part. 

The gains of the last twelve months, the many important 
treaties of arbitration that have taken place, the evident desire 
manifested for peace and the lessons being taught in the pres- 
ent disastrous, suicidal and unnecessary Russo-Japanese con- 
flict, all conspire to make the present a most appropriate time 
for renewed and persistent efforts for peace, and especially for 
the abolition of the causes of war and the more faithful de- 
velopment of the conditions that will insure peace. 

Branch and corresponding societies and all movements hav- 
ing peace as their desire, are cordially asked to send delegates 
to all the sessions, and to contribute to the cause according to 
interest and ability, to 

CHARLES P. HASTINGS, Treasurer, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
ARABELLA CARTER, Business Manager, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Hon. Wa. N. ASHMAN, Philadelphia. 

Rev. W. J. CotviLie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hon. Joun W. Hoyt, Washington, D. C. 

RagsBi J. LEonaARD Levy, Pittsburg, Pa. 

HANNAH J. BatLey, Winthrop Center, Maine. 

CARDINAL JAMES GIBBONS, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Grorce BURNHAM, JR., Philadelphia. 

Betva A. Lockwoop, Washington, D.-C. 

Rev. AMANDA Deyo, Highlands, N. Y. 

Epwarp H. Maerz, A.M., New York city. 

JoHn W. Surictey, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Rev. FLoyp W. TomKrns, Philadelphia. 

FREDELIC Passy, Paris. 

Dr. W. Darpy, London. 

And others throughout the world. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONFERENCE 
REPORTS. 


The committee in charge of the publication of the proceed- 
ings of the Friends’ General Conference at Toronto hopes to 
have them ready for distribution early in Tenth month. The 
reports will be distributed among the different yearly meet- 
ings in proportion to the assessment for conference purposes. 
Philadelphia is entitled to 2,350 volumes, New York and Bal- 
ti:mnore to 900 each, Indiana to 350, Illinois to 250, Genesee to 
150, and Ohio to 100. It would save expense for transporta- 
tien if the books could be shipped directly from the printers to 
each monthly meeting, and this will be done if the committee 
receives instructions to that effect. the expressage in every 
case to be paid by the party receiving the books. 

If persons who are not likely to receive them through the 
yearly meetings desire copies of the report they will be mailed 
on receipt of twenty-five cents. Those desiring them should 
order them at once, so that extra copies may be printed if 
necessary. All correspondence concerning the reports should 
be addressed to Publication Committee, Friends’ General Con- 
ference, 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM WOODBROOKE. 


Editors FrRrenps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


Dear Friends: My wife and I have had so delightful a time 
among English Friends here that we desire to acknowledge it in 
some way. 

At the meeting in St. Martin’s Lane, London, where Prof. 
Sylvanus Thompson sits first in the gallery, and Mary J. Fox, 
of the women’s side, we were entertained both at their lovely 
homes, and met with their families in the most charming social 
intercourse. Mrs. Fox was the only woman Friend present 
who was really plainly dressed, and none of the men. The 
plainer Friends, we are told, are called Primitive Friends, from 
Finchley in Sussex, where I should love to visit. 

On Camden Hill, near Mrs. Fox’s home, they are starting a 
little evening mission, where I spoke of John Woolman’s Jour- 
nal and his old shop at Mt. Holly. One young man came up 
to me after the meeting and said, “ Please, never let them tear 
it down,” and so I want this winter to make renewed efforts 
that Friends may secure it, ere it is too late. 

Prof. Thompson is an excellent speaker, of wide reading and 
research; his subject being electrics. 

But I must hasten to tell of “ Woodbrooke,” though my pen 
can add nothing to the words of Dean Bond, who was here last 
year; but it is so delightful, after two weeks of hot, dusty 
London to come to these grassy lawns, these cordial, kind- 
hearted Friends. Every want or wish is supplied the moment 
it becomes manifest; the food, both physical and mental, 
served in such delightful variety and abundance. 

Our host and manager, Wm. Littleboy, perhaps one of the 
“ Olde-Fashioned Friends,” but with a keen wit and humor of 
his own, gave the opening lecture on Second-day morning on 
“Old Testament History.” He said the best way to look at 
the Old Testament was as “the record of an inspired history,” 
not an inspired record, which would leave out the responsibility 
for any error of facts that might be in it, as even perfection 
cannot make things perfect by human instruments. He said 
we use fragments too much; we should use and understand 
the Old Testament as a whole. Mr. Littleboy gave as books 
to read, “ Who Wrote the Bible,” by our own Washington Glad- 
den (said to be out of print; if so, it should be in again) ; 
“ Guide to Biblical Study,” by Prof. A. S. Peake, and “ Oracles 
of God,” by Prof. Stanton. The next lecture was by Edward 
Grubb on “The Teaching of Jesus,” of which I send a sylla- 
bus that can be printed in full, as it will be most valuable for 
students and classes. He said the method of Jesus was to 
take up passing scenes and events, and to illuminate them with 
divine radiance. The kingdom of God is the subject of all his 
teachings. Jesus was the first to use the word “ Father,” in- 
stead of King, but it was so hard for Jesus to make the peo- 
ple understand they were to have not an earthly kingdom, but 
a spiritual one, so that many “ went back and walked with him 
no more.” 

In the evening Dr. Adeny began his most,excellent course on 
“The Credibility of the Gospels,” citing the well-known Alex- 
andrian MS. at the British Museum of the fifth century, the 
two older ones at St. Peter’s, Rome, and St. Petersburg, of the 
fourth century; then on to Origen, of Alexandria, 250 A.D.; 
Tertullian, of Carthage, 200 A.D.; Ireneus of Gaul, 180 A.D.; 
Tatian, of Edessa, 160 A.D.; Justin Martyr, Rome, 155 A.D.; 
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and Papias of Hierapolis talked with some who had talked 


with Jesus, and talked with people who had heard Peter say, 
Mark wrote down what Christ said, as he, Papias, preferred 
to hear what people said of Christ to what was written in a 
book, so this makes the link complete from the spoken word 
from the lips of Jesus, to the book written by Mark. 

On First-day morning, at:6.30 a.m., I was up before break- 
fast, walking over a mile to one of the “adult classes,” of 
which there are so many here in England under Friends. The 
service is plain and simple—a Bible reading, explanation by 
their own president, singing, the taking out of books, coal 
fund, penny savings, etc., all about the same as we have, but 
not under the same name. The idea is to form a class near 
the homes of working men, where they can study themselves, 
electing their own officers, and attending to their own business 
in their own way, and it has been phenomenally successful. 

The work in Birmingham is helped very much by the owner 
of lovely “ Woodbrooke,” who gave this beautiful establish- 
ment to the work rent free, and where Prof. Harris will have a 
settlement all this next winter. 

Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, near Birmingham. 

Eighth month Ist, 1904. 


[At this point our Friend’s manuscript abruptly closes, he, no 
doubt, having by mistake omitted to enclose the last page. 
This also explains the omission of his name, but the Friends 
referred to, as well as the friends on this side of the water, 
will have no difficulty in identifying him.] 

THE CONFERENCE. 
Editors Frtenps’ INTELLIGENCER: 

I regard the recent conference at Toronto as the most fruit- 
ful yet held as to organization and general developments, and 
I am particularly impressed with the value of the graded course 
of study for First-day Schools and the thorough equipment of 
the committee for the advancement of Friends’ principles to do 
the work that is required. The proposition to have a paid sec- 
retary to attend to the routine work is, I think, a practical and 
sensible idea. 

I would not have us depend upon mere outward aids in the 
extension of the principles and the enlargement of the borders 
of our beloved Society. It is time, however, that some effort 
be extended to encourage the little meetings in rural districts, 
whose members find their numbers gradually dwindling away. 
They can be reached through an organization of this kind, and 
their needs met. I know from experience that it is a great 
help in such cases to have the sympathy and support of those 
who are more fortunately situated. 

Friends have not employed the principles of organization as 
much as they should have done in behalf of their work. I 
would not create a ponderous and unwieldy machine to reach 
out from the centers of Society growth in behalf of scattered 
and often discouraged Friends. There is no intention of this 
kind. I hail with much pleasure the exertion of organized 
effort in the channels that may be found to need it. Why 
should we continue to sit, as it were, with hands folded, 
neglecting to do anything from the fear that we shall do too 
much? Let us remember that there is inspiration in work as 
well as in merely waiting. 

Let our young people who have labored so successfully in 
First-day School and Friends’ Association work be encouraged 
to do what is possible to extend the knowledge of the princi- 
ples of the Society. Such was the practice of George Fox and 
the early Friends. Were the same earnest effort given now as 
then to the extension of Friendly prin@ tes I believe we should 
hear less of the decline of the Society. 

ELwoop ROBERTS. 

Norristown, Pa., Eighth month 26th, 1904. 





WORK FOR MORE THAN ONE PAID SECRETARY. 


The closing session of the Asbury Park Conference was de- 
voted to a discussion of the question, “ What is the Greatest 
Need of the Society of Friends ?” Several subsequent issues 
of the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER contained answers to the ques- 
tion. Many valuable suggestions were made, but nothing that 
was then said or written goes so far towards a practical solu- 
tion of the problem as the paid secretary. But we must not 
expect too much of any one person. 

Every one is familiar with the old story of the boy who 
gathered all the eggs he could find and placed them in one nest. 
When told that no one hen could cover so many eggs, he an- 
swered: “I know that, but I want to see the old thing spread 
herself! ” To appoint one secretary to look after the interests 
of the seven yearly meetings would be to invite such a spread 
ing out of one’s abilities as would insure a very thin fruition. 


_The need is everywhere, but I speak more especially of the 
cities, where Friends are most numerous. The work that has 
been undertaken in recent years on behalf of isolated Friends 
(those far removed from home meetings) is a most commend- 
able one, and much good is being accomplished. But opportuni- 
ties abound in the cities of New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more for a vastly more fruitful work among those who have 
voluntarily isolated themselves, and who outnumber all the 
other so-called isolated Friends in those three yearly meetings. 
Part of the work of a paid secretary would be to go among these 
and find out why they regard their membership so lightly. We 
have our Social Duty Committees, our Overseers, and other ma- 
chinery to do this work, but it isn’t done. Every one is so 
busy nowadays with his own affairs that the church suffers. 
We hear of one who stays away because he went to meeting 
once, years ago, and no one spoke to him. The paid secretary 
could explain that things are different now. Another stays 
away because his grandfather was “dealt with.” Another be- 
cause he doesn’t like so and so’s preaching. The paid secre 
tary could perhaps explain that preaching isn’t everything, that 
one sometimes learns to hold his own communings, and so be- 
come unmindful of what may be a blessing to another, though 
tedious to him, and that our ways have changed since our 
grandfathers’ times. And the reasons for this indifference may 
be as varied as the individuals are numerous. , 
tary could run them all down. 

Who make up the great crowds that gather on Yearly Meet 
ing First-days in these three cities? A few may be mere 
curiosity seekers, but among those who are seen at no other 
time in the year are many birthright members, many who have 
one parent a member, many more who have a remote ancestry 
among Friends, but who have gone off among the churches and 
not found what they wanted, and no one can say how many of 
these might be brought into active fellowship if the right per 
son would go after them. For in these great gatherings enough 
names and addresses are known to keep at least one secretary 
busy in each city. 

And this is not the kind of work that can be done best by 
our ministers. In this connection we can learn much by study- 
ing the methods of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
whose work lags sadly in those communities that cannot afford 
paid secretaries, and is done better by laymen than by clergy- 
men. It is not preaching that these absent ones most need. 
It is first to become interested in the active work of the 
church and many can be most easily reached on the social side. 
This requires a special gift, and not all possess it who can 
preach. It is work that may well lead into the ministry, and 
if it does so much the better; but the time has not yet come 
for paying our ministers, though we call them secretaries. 

Many think our ministry should be supported; not that our 
preaching should be paid for, but that our ministers should be 
set free to devote their whole working time to the church by 
having a support provided when their own means are insufli- 
cient. But it should be done, if at all, without any appearance 
of subterfuge. If one is given a position in commercial life it 
should be because he is well qualified for the duties of that 
position, not in defiance of the rules governing business ap- 
pointments which demand fitness first of all. And if he fills 
the position well his usefulness in the ministry might be ham- 
pered and the church sustain a loss. 

But this is another question. The work of the ministry is 
one thing. The work of the paid secretary is quite another, 
and the one who does it must be something of an organizer and 
strong on the social side, and as we become more familiar with 
the idea we will find that one in each of the three cities named 
can be kept busy all the time and is not necessarily a man. 


CHARLES F. UNDERHILL. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Eighth month 21st, 1904. 


The paid secre 


VISIT AMONG BLUE RIVER FRIENDS. 

We feel that we have been spiritually strength- 
ened and refreshed by a visit from John J. Cornell 
and wife, who arrived here Eighth month 12th, re- 
maining five days. During this time several meet- 
ings were held, and a number of visits paid to the 
different members. The meetings were well attend- 
ed, young and old seeming to feel the inspiration of 
his words. 


As we noted his strong, vigorous person- 
ality, and his entire consecration to his work, we felt 
how closely he was walking in the footsteps of our 
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Lord, whose whole life was spent in going about do- 
ing good. The visit of John J. Cornell and wife will 
long remain a pleasant memory in this neighborhood. 
Sipney TRUEBLOOD. 
ADULT SCHOOL TEACHERS 
BROOKE. 
| SECOND WEEK. | 


AT WOOD- 


The second week of the Summer School has passed 
very pleasantly. A few fresh students joined the 
party, taking the places of Friends who could noi 
stay the whole fortnight, but the new-comers soon be- 
came at home, and were a pleasant addition to our 
numbers. The weather during this week has been on 
the whole delightful; even doubtful or wet mornings 
turned to sunshiny afternoons, and several very suc- 
cessful expeditions have been made, notably to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, to Dodder Hill Common, and to M. 
Catharine Albright’s beautiful home at Finstall 
Farm. An “ At Home” at Northfield ‘Manor at- 
tracted a large company, who greatly appreciated the 
opportunity of meeting Mr. and Mrs. George Cad- 
bury, to whom the settlers feel they owe so much. 

Sunday, August 7th, was a busy day for most of 
our students. Some by motor car, others by cycle 
or cab, and a good number on foot, visited many of 
the schools in Birmingham and the neighborhood 
of Woodbrooke, and later in the day, both morning 
and evening, the students distributed themselves 
among the various meetings where their presence 
and voices were greatly appreciated. In the after- 
noon Jonathan Backhouse Hodgkin gave an exposi- 
tory address to a well-attended meeting in the lecture 
hall, on the subject of “ The Cleansing of the Tem- 
ple,” in the reign of Hezekiah, brmging out many 
practical lessons which are illustrated by the Biblical 
narrative. The following mornings and evenings have 
been occupied in lectures and discussions, which have 


demanded and received the close attention of set- 
tlers. 
The series of “ Talks” by Prof. A. 8. Peake, 


M.A., on “ Why we believe in Christianity,” have 
been of intense interest. Avoiding, as far as 
possible, technical terms, the lecturer has discussed 
with us many of those deep mysteries of life and 
religion which are so frequently brought up by men 
in our schools. Our friend has, we think, carried 
all of his hearers along with him as he has, step by 
step, developed his argument favor of the 
Theistic and Christian position. With a reverence 
which has deeply impressed us, yet a confidence 
which has greatly encouraged us, and a tenderness 
which has won the affectionate regard of his hearers, 
Prof. Peake has elucidated many of the most puz- 
zling problems of our being. He has not attempted 
to give complete answers to all the objections raised 
by such men as Robert Blatchford, but he has thrown 
many a.ray of God-given light into the darkness, and 
there is no one of us who will not face these problems 
with better heart, and more assured confidence by 
reason of the words and thoughts which hie has given 
us. 


in 
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Edward Worsdell’s three lectures on “ Suggestive 
Bible Character Studies ” have been full of practical 
helpfulness. His fresh and piquant handling of his 
subject not only charmed his audience, but furnished 
Adult School teachers with a valuable object lesson in 
the art of teaching. W. C. Braithwaite paid us a 
flying visit on Monday, and gave a helpful lecture on 
the Geography of Palestine. 

The evening conferences have been very interest- 
ing and helpful. “ Adult Schools and Polities ” was 
the subject for Monday, when, at very short notice, 
Edward Cadbury introduced the subject in a paper 
which was felt by all to have thrown much light on 
this subject. His main points were: 

1. * Politics” is the science of the individual's re- 
lationship to the community of which he is a mem- 
ber. The State is not an external body, but you in 
your corporate capacity, and we must emphasize the 
intimate relationship between each and every mem- 
ber of the community. 

2. It is not right to separate social and religious 
responsibilities; our love to God ean only be ex- 
pressed through love to our neighbor. 

3. An increase of material wealth without an ele- 
vation of the moral standard will ultimately destroy 
the State. 

4. Political questions must always be approached 
in our Adult Schools from the point of view of duties, 
not of rights. “ The source of every right is a duty 
fulfilled.” 

5. An Adult Sehool has no right to express a cor- 
porate opinion on a political matter, since political 
questions as such are outside its aims and objects. 

6. Can the Adult School, then, not deal with po- 
litical questions? Yes, by way of full and free dis- 
cussion, leaving every one free to take what action 
he feels right (outside the school) in his political ca- 
pacity as a citizen. Thus the school, while avoiding 
divisions, by not committing itself in its corporate ¢ca- 
pacity, will exercise the moral influence in enlighten- 
ing public opinion which duty to God and one’s 
neighbor demands. 


The discussion on * Adult Schools and the Tem- 
perance Problem,” was introduced by J. M. Hogge, 
M.A., in an address which gave many useful sugges- 
tions as to methods of educating our men on this sub- 
ject, and the discussion which followed brought out 
further thoughts as to the manner and spirit in which 
our men should be approached on the matter. Stress 
was also very rightly laid on the splendidly encourag- 
ing work which our schools are doing in the way of di- 
rect rescue work. On Wednesday evening J. M. Hogge 
gave us a most painfully interesting lecture on Bet- 
ting and Gambling, bringing home to many of us in 
a way we had never before realized the terrible 
growth and magnitude of this evil among the working 
classes, and the essential dishonesty upon which the 
practice is based. He pointed out that one cause was 
doubtless the desire to escape, by means of excite- 
ment, from the monotony of modern factory life, and 
he emphasized again the need of counter-attractions 
being provided. 

Thursday evening was oceupied in discussing the 
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place of the * Bible lesson in our Schools.” Edwin 
Gilbert introduced the subject by describing and 
criticising the various methods adopted throughout 
the country. 

At the conclusion of Friday evening’s meeting Ar- 
nold Rowntree voiced the gratitude of the settlers to 
William Littleboy and wife, and their helpers, whose 
thoughtful attention to their comfort has made this 
Summer School an unforgetably happy time; and 
also to those friends in the neighborhood of Wood- 
brooke who, by throwing open their grounds and act- 
ing as guides and entertainers, have so materially 
contributed to the happiness of the visitors. 

On all hands a profound hope was expressed that 
the experiment would be repeated in future years. 
The value of the gathering to busy workers cannot 
be overstated. They have received from it socially, 
intellectually and spiritually the very kind of help 
which they feel they need, and which they are so sel- 
dom able, amid their throng of duties, to obtain. The 
one regret in every one’s mind has been that so few 
have been able to avail themselves of such sorely 
needed help. If we are to make the most of our 
movement, and especially if our teachers are to be 
fully equipped (as is surely most desirable) for their 
great responsibilities, we must hope and work for a 
development of the underlying idea of this Summer 
School. Especially would we urge that highly effee- 
tive assistance would be given to our work, if in the 
heart of our principal Adult School districts local 
centers could be established for carrying on such 
useful work.—F’. J. G., in The Friend (London). 


A GREAT SURGEON ON DRINK. 

At a banquet in New York during the visit of Dr. Lorenz, 
the great surgeon, he was reported by the newspapers to have 
said: “I cannot say that I am a temperance agitator, but I am 
a surgeon. My success depends upon my brain being clear, my 
museles firm, and my nerves steady. No one can take alco- 
holic liquors without blunting these physical powers, which I 
must keep always on elge. As a surgeon, [ must not drink.” 

But why should not every man’s brain be clear, and his mus- 
cles firm and his nerves steady! If liquor makes these bless- 
ings impossible for a surgeon, it makes them impossible to 
men who are not surgeons; and what right have they in God’s 
sight, and in justice te themselves, to muddle their brains, to 
weaken their muscles, and to unsteady their nerves? A man 
should be the best man he can be, and not indulge in what im- 
pairs his manhood.—-The Christian Guardian (Toronto). 


PEACE EXHIBIT OF THE UNIVERSAL 
PEACE UNION AT ST. LOUIS. 

Feeling that international exhibitions of the industries and 
customs of the world, the bringing together of the people from 
every country in unity and common brotherhood is a peace 
agency, the Peace Union has secured a section of nearly 28 


feet in the Social Economy Department. 
Among the collection are the following: 


The large silk flags of the United States, Great Britain and 
France, the national colors in a field of white, the symbol of 
peace for all nations. The words in gilt letters, “ Peace for all 
Nations,” are on the pennants. There are 50 smaller flags 
representing different States and nations. ; 

Model of the William Penn House as he occupied it in Phila- 
delphia, and now standing in Fairmount Park. 

Peace Bell made from overflow of the great Columbian Peace 
and Liberty Bell. 

Eleven large charts, lists of arbitrations, ete. 

Photograph of the Peace Plow made from swords presented 
by generals and friends. 
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Picture of Lucretia Mott. 

Picture of Thomas Garrett. 

Picture of William Penn. 

Picture of Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. 

Picture of David Dudley Field. 

Aidin Ballou. 

Richard Cobden. 

John Bright. 

Charles Lamonier. 

Dr. Wm. Evans Darby and his immense petition of peace. 

Hon. Frederic Bajer. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

Third International Peace Congress, Rome. 

Mottoes of Peace. 

Constitution and charter of Universal Peace Union. 

Picture of Hodgson Pratt. 

Picture of Frederic Passy. 

The flag of a half century ago, a battered relic of the Peace 
Union—used since the organization, 1866. 

Peace literature, tracts, Peacemakers, Advocates of Peace, ete. 

-Peacemaker. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


“ Bethink Yourselves,” Tolstoy’s letter on the war, is issued 
in a pamphlet, most convenient in size and shape, by Ham- 
mersmark Publishing Co., 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. This 
is the initial number of a series of pamphlets to be issued 
monthly under the general head of the Social Economie Series. 
Each number will contain 32 to 64 pages, and the price will be 
10 cents each, or $1.00 per year of 12 numbers. By writing the 
publishers, full particulars and list of forthcoming pamphlets 
in the series may be had. This firm is the publisher of 
“William Lloyd Garrison, Non-resistant and Abolitionist.’” and 
“Tolstoy as a School master,” by Earnest Crosby, each in 
cloth, at 50 cents, postpaid. ; 


There are several outdoor articles in Seribner’s Magazine. 
Frederic Irland contributes an account of a stage journey 
through the heart of Wyoming, which he calls “In the Big 
Dry Country.” An Englishman who lived many years in Mo- 
rocco describes the wild tribes near whom Perdicaris was held 
in bondage. Lewis Gaston Leary tells of travel in Syria, * the 
battlefield of the nations,” where Zenobia was defeated, where 
Egypt fought the Hittites, where Crusader and Saracen bat- 
tled for the Holy Land. Henry Stanley’s last surviving officer 
writes interesting reminiscences of the great African explorer. 
Fiction, history and poetry added to these make up a very 
readable number. ; 


One of the books that has been much referred to by the au- 
thor of the Christian History Lessons that have been running 
in the INTELLIGENCER, and published in leaflets for the First 
day Schools, James Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire,” has now 
been brought out in a new edition, thoroughly revised and en 
larged by the inclusion of important new material. It is the 
standard book in its field; one of the enduring histories pro 
duced during the nineteenth century. So much new material 
has been added, besides two new chapters, that the book is 
practically a new one. It is published by the Macmillan Co., 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Century for this month is a “ Round-the-World ” num- 
ber, taking the reader to Russia, Japan, Alaska, Egypt, Java, 
Antarctic Land, South Africa, Spain, France and Italy, with a 
glimpse of half a dozen other countries as they are shown at 
the World’s Fair. As appropriate frontispieces there are two 
drawings by Castaigne, “The Flying Dutchman” and “The 
Wandering Jew.” Probably the most important article in the 
number is Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn’s first paper in his 
group on “Fossil Wonders of the West.” This paper is de- 
voted to the dinosaurs of the Bone-Cabin Quarry in Wyoming, 
being a description of the greatest single find of fossils in the 
world, and of the scientific work which has been done there 
during the past few years. 


McClure’s Magazine for this month contains almost as mueh 
fact as fiction. A daughter of Louis T. Wigfall, of Texas, 


throws some interesting sidelights upon the first and last days 
of the Southern Confederacy through letters written by promi- 
Ida M. Tarbell, in her history of the Stand- 


nent Southerners. 
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ard Oil Company, shows how the price of oil has fallen when- 

ever there has been vigorous competition, and how it was PLAIN TRUTH. 
raised recently in America to help pay for the Standard’s fight Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 
with Russian, Roumanian and Asiatic oils. William Allen There you hev it plain an’ flat; 
White writes of “ Roosevelt and the Postal Frauds,” and in a I don’t want to go no furder . 
clear and concise manner tells the engrossing story of this Than my Testyment fer that; 
great crime against the Government and the manner of its ex- God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
posure. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s charming story of child It’s ez long ez it is broad, . 
life is concluded, and there is an installment of the serial An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 
story, “ The House of Fulfillment.” Ef you want to take in God. 


One of the most interesting articles in St. Nicholas is an ac- Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 
count of a visit to a Zuni village and a description of the Zuni Make the thing a grain more right; 
children. The writer says: “The village looks like a huge bee- "Taint a follerin’ your bell-wethers 
hive made of clay and stuck fast to the top of a sandy knoll. Will excuse ye in his sight; 

The hive is filled with a mass of cells—300 single rooms, placed Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 

side by side and piled in rows one on top of another. In each An’ go stick a feller thru, 

of these rooms lives a Zuni family. There are no inside stair- Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 
ways leading from story to story, but if the boys and girls | God’ll send the bill to you. 

living in one row wish to pay a visit to a house above them, 
they must go outdoors and climb a ladder. As we walked 
through the village, all the world came out to see us. Girls 
and boys clustered on the roofs or sat on the ovens—queer lit- | 
tle cones of mud which seem to grow up out of the house-tops 
—while fathers, mothers and babies peered out from dark door- 
ways to stare at the visitors. When we had finished our tour 
of the roofs and alleys, we were hospitably invited indoors; 
even there the children followed us, and as we glanced up to a 
hole in the ceiling which served as a window, a girl’s laughing 
face filled the opening.” —James Russell Lowell, in the “Biglow Papers,’ 1846. 


Wut’s the use o’ meetin’-goin’ 
Every Sabbath, wet or dry, 

Ef it’s right to go a-mowin’ 
Feller-men like oats an’ rye? 

I dunno but what it’s pooty 
Trainin’ round in bobtail coats,— 

But it’s curus Christian dooty, 
This ere cuttin’ folks’s throats. 








CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: = 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. ( t 2g th ( t 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- oun 11) [ OS 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 

Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. Three Dollars a Month 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- | 
ly Meeting and of Green Street | On the average, will secure to you $7,000 at the end 
Monthly Meeting: of twenty veare. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 9 
10.30 a.m. Should you die the day after the policy is issued your 


> family gets the $7,000. 


Thirty-six Dollars Each Year 


Ten Cents a Day 


Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 | 
o'clock. Visiting “Friends are conveyed 
free of charge ‘by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line. All Friends 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially welcomed. 


Larger amounts in proportion. 


We will lend [t may be 
you money survendered 
on this policy Jor cash 


9th mo. 3d (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Rush Creek (Lin- 
colnville), Ind., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, same day, at 8 a.m. 


After three years it will be in full force for nearly 


9th mo. 3d (7th-day).—Blue River : 
Twelve Years Longer, no premiums being required. 


Quarterly Meeting, at Benjaminville, Iil., 


| 
| 
t 10 a.m.; t d elders, day be- | % 
cling 7 gaan alate Free Booklet with full information by mail. Get this, 
| 


and think and—act. 


Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


fore, at 2 p.m. 


9th mo. 4th (lst-day).—At Concord 
Meeting House, Delaware County, Pa., a 
circular meeting, under care of a com- 
mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 
3 p.m. 


9th mo. 4th (Ist-day).—Byberry 
Friends’ Association, in the Meeting 
House, at the usual hour in the after- 
noon. Reminiscences of the Toronto 
Conference by Friends who were in Bag 
tendance will be a feature of the pro- 
gram. 


Assets, $62,000,000. Surplus, $7,500,000. 


(Continued on page iii.) 





